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THESE YEARS ~- CHILDREN'S OPPORTUNITY AND OUR RESPONSIBILITIES 
Address by Lawrence K, Frank, New York Ethical Society 
Given at Biennial Conference of NANE 
New York City - March 1951 


On occasions such es this when we come together from all over 
the country, to discuss our common problems, to share our varied ex- 
periences and learn from each other, it is appropriate that we take 
stock of our present situation and try to define, perhaps redefine, 
our goals and objectives in the light of our present day —s 
and understandings. 


The questions proposed for study and siecunsien before this 
meeting were stated as: 


What are the needs of young children? 
How can these needs be met? 
Who will meet these needs? 

The general theme has been formulated as: 

These Years - Children's Opportunities and Our Responsibilities, 
and our consideration of the needs of children should be undertaken in 
the context of that larger theme. 

I assume we need not at this meeting spend much time on 
discussion of these years. We are only too painfully aware of the 
disorder and conflicts, the hazards and insecurities that confront 


us as adults and are impinging upon our children, even the very little 
ones, 


Shelter drills in school, precautions and preparations for 
possible bombing attacks, are already directly affecting our children, 
disturbing many. 


When we ask wt we mean ‘ts children's opportunities, we 
may attempt to reply in various ways. We can say that increasing under- 
standing of child growth and development, new insight into personality 
development, new awareness of the potentialities of human nature, of 
the often unused, because unrecognized, strength in individuals, all 
these constitute an enlargement and redefinition of children's opportun- 
ities. 


But as we say that, we must add that these potential 
opportunities for children can become actual and beneficial only as 
we adults, in our varied roles and capacities as parents, as teachers, 
as professional workers, recognize and apply this new knowledge and 
understanding, accept and are guided by these new awarenesses and in- 
sights in whatever we do to and for children, 
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Lawrence K, Frank, continued 


The only opportunities children, especially young children, 
have, are those which are provided by adults. And as adults define 
their responsibilities to and for children they provide whatever 
opportunities children may have. This is the inescapable circular 
relation of adults and children, 


Let us recognize then that as adults we are not yet clear 
about our responsibilities, because we are not yet agreed upon our 
basic assumptions about child growth and development and personality 
development. We are often confused about the goals and purposes, the 
values we seek. 


Indeed, we might say that all our practices of child care 
and rearing and of education and socialization, in the home and in 
the school, are subject to various confusions and conflicts as we 
attempt to hold on to some of our long established convictions and 
at the same time try to accept and utilize the more recently formulated 
ideas and understandings. 


Many years ago Otto Rank, whom some of you may remember 
wrote a challenging book, Modern Education, pointed out that every 
generation uses children for its own purposes. By this he meant 
that each generation of parents attempts to rear and guide the child 
and youth to become a member of the social order as they have defined 
social order, to carry on traditions as they have interpreted their 
cultural traditions, to seek the goals and serve the Purposes they 
as adults have set as important, 


So long as social order is stable and effective, so long 
as traditions are clear and unambiguous, so long as goals and values 
are unquestioned and unquestionable, these endeavors to fit the child 
into the parental patterns operate to maintain the continuity of liv- 
ing, to give the child his orientation and guidance for becoming an 
adult in his time. 

But, now, today, as we are only too well aware, we can 
no longer live with many of these familiar assumptions and expectations 
but are compelled to ask that more difficult, baffling question - for 
what kind of life are we rearing our children? 


If we reflect a bit, we will see that in asking these 
specific questions at this meeting, namely? , 


What are the needs of young children? 
How can these needs be met? 


Who will meet these needs? 


we have, perhaps without fully realizing it, disclosed that we are not 
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willing to be guided by the long accepted patterns of child rearing 
and education; that we are not wataeng- to go on rearing children for 
the old familiar purposes. 


Why do we ask: What are the needs of young children? un- 
less we are at least somewhat aware that there may be a profound dis-- 
crepancy between the needs of children, as growing organisms and devel- 
oping personalities, and the long established practices of child rear-~ 
ing and of education? 


. Why do we ask: How can these needs be met? unless we 
were increasingly doubtful of the validity of the methods of the past, 
and convinced that these older methods and practices were not adequate- 
ly serving the needs of the child. 


Also, why do we ask: Who will meet these needs? unless 
we were already persuaded that new and more effective social inventions 
were called for, because increasingly families are unable to meet these 
needs of children alone and unaided. 


Would we seek answers to these questions - answers that 
we can find only in the new knowledge and understanding of children, 
in the recently developed practices of child care - unless we believed 
that we have a responsibility to provide something more productive for 
children and for society - to give them the full benefit of the opportun- 


ities we now see opening before them? 


It seems to me that over and above the more specific 
topics and problems we are to discuss, there is an initial question of 
how the teacher, especially the nursery school teacher, is to define 
her role and her purposes, viewed in the context of these years of rapid 
change, of new knowledge and understandings, of confusion and anxiety 
in family life, of uncertainty and danger ahead, 
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Lawrence K, Frank, continued 


Until the nursery school and the nursery educators can 
clarify their roles and functions they cannot effectively give to 
parents the reassurance and support needed ‘n the family for accept- 
ing and collaborating with the school in the shared responsibilities 
of early childhood education, Parents, torn by doubts and conflicts, 
are quick to sense in the teachers any indecision, any confusion over 
what the school is attempting to do to and for the child. Parents © 
aré only too sensitive to inconsistencies in the school philosophy, 
program and practices, 


What this means in part is that the nursery school should 
recognize the needs of parents as well as of children. Parents need 
to understand what the school is attempting to do in its program; they 
need to have confidence in the school - confidence that is renewed 
with and through continual communication and reassurance. 


Parents need to feel that in sending their child to nursery 
school they are not evading their responsibilities, as they are often 
told, but are turning to the school for help and support in carrying 
the shared responsibilities of child rearing and education. 


Parents need continual interpretation of what the school 
provides, expressed in as consistent, integrated fashion as the staff 


can agree upon, Parents need help in revising their expectations of 
what children can and should be doing as they grow and attempt to . 
meet the many requirements and prohibitions of social life. 


In emphasizing the needs of parents of nursery school, 
we can, I believe, more effectively recognize the needs of the child 
who is so largely dependent upon parental understanding, not only for 
what he receives in the home but, and this we cannot too strongly 
emphasize, for what he can and will do in the school. 


But if we are to face the actual situation ahead, we should 
also recognize that many children will come to mursery school from homes 
where there will be little understanding, where parents cannot or will 
not cooperate, 


Perhaps one of the more troublesome questions we face is 
the policy of the nursery school when it must carry more than its share 
of responsibility for the young child - when it must attempt to provide 
whatever it can to supplement or make up for the family, or to offset 
the family impact upon the child. 


The needs of these children from unsatisfying inadequate 
homes, and of young children whose mothers will be increasingly drawn 
into industrial work, present an exceedingly difficult task and yet one 
we can approach with some confidence if we are able to clarify the role 
and place of the nursery school in the lives of children with these 
differing fsemily backgrounds and conditions, 
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This points to the urgent necessity for flexibility of programs 
and practices, and avoidance of beguilingly simple formulas like "permis- 
siveness" or "self expression" as the magic key to good programs. I know 
many of you are aware of this, ‘but it needs to be reasserted, not only to 
avoid the complications that formulas always produce.in human affairs, 
but to keep-us alert to the importance of meeting the needs of children 
which change and vary not only from child to child but from time to time 
in Murs same child, 


‘The. criteria of a da! nursery school program are definable in 
terms primarily of young children and what the school can and does offer 
them as opportunities for growth and development as organism-personalities, 
each a different, unique person, While they all share the same general 
needs, nevertheless each will have more or less of some needs and can ful- 
fill those needs only in the manner that is congenial and appropriate to 
his or her individual requirements. 


When we look more specifically at the needs of young children we 
can today say, with considerable confidence, more than we could earlier, that 
in the first five or six years of life the child, starting as an infant, 
mammalian organism, must learn to become a participating member of our 
society, to live in a symbolic world of meanings and values, to emerge as 
unique personality. 


- This requires the child progressively to transform all his organ- 
ic needs and functional processes, his impulses and feelings into the patterned 
conduct of goal seeking, purposive striving, guided, directed, encouraged 
or frustrated and stunted by the adults who define these goals and purposes, 
who impose these demands and denials and induct the child into their tradi- 
tions as his guide and sanction for living. 


What seems to me to be highly significant is that we have moved 
progressively away from the former concern with specific methods and practices 
of child rearing and education, with habit training and rewards and punish- 
ment, to a growing realization of the more dynamic aspect of the processes 
operating in = Growing child. 


; In this process. we are recognizing that the child must learn to 
-live in our symbolic world of concepts, beliefs and assumptions which in- 
volves the difficult task of putting meaning and significance, as defined 
by adults, into all experience. The child at this stage needs all the 
understanding and patient help we can provide, so he can master this con- 
ceptual world, grasp the often perplexing and confusing explanations we give 
and feel he can trust this world that is so different from his immediate 
‘sensuous 


If I interpret the more recent thinking in this area, we are to- 
day concerned with: revealing the potentialities of the child, what each 
child brings in the way of capacities, aspirations, feelings, that, given 
encouragement and guidance, will enable him to become a healthy personality 
capable of living more or less as a responsible member of society. 
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Lawrence K, Frank, continued 


Instead of the older conviction that the child was evilly in- 
clined and hence our efforts should be to curb and restrict, to punish 
and dominate, we are beginning to realize that human nature is flexible, 
unbelievably plastic, at least in the early years, and these potentialities 
can be and are shaped for good or ill by what we do to and for the growing 
child. 


Thus the emphasis is upon recognizing and evoking the strengths 
in the individual (not only in childhood but all through life), reinforcing 
that strength, and releasing those potentialities for growth. More specific- 
ally, in terms of our present discussion, we might say that one of the basic 
needs of the child is for faith on the part of adults in human nature, so 
that this human nature and potentialities will be recognized and favorably 
developed. 


This puts a heavy responsibility upon those who have such a 
faith, especially teachers, since they must be able to demonstrate, against 
the heavy weight of traditional beliefs and practices, that such a faith in 
human nature, translated into a favorable child's environment and activities, 
can and will be justified by the personalities who will emerge from such 
rearing. 


It puts a heavy responsibility upon teachers who can and will 
recognize, in what the child does and says and feels, indications of purpos- 
ive striving, of his aspiration to grow up, to play his part in life, to be- 
come a member of social order. It means that the teacher must be able to 
see and to help others - parents, administrators, the public generally, and 
to realize that the child often expresses his most acute needs - for help, 
for comfort, for reassurance, for strengthening his own feeble efforts, - 
expresses these acute needs in misbehavior, impulsive activity, strong 
emotional reactions, in destructive and cruel behavior. These we can assert 
are not indications of wickedness and evil, but cries for help that the child 
gives when he cannot manage life situations. 


Likewise it puts a heavy responsibility upon teachers to pro- 
vide that needed help, to meet that child's acute need, in constructive 
fashion. Nursery school teachers have a fairly wide range of materials, 
activities, relationships they can use for these purposes, but they must be 
reasonably clear themselves what they are doing and how they are doing it. 


Again, it may be appropriate to emphasize the importance of 
clarifying our own beliefs and assumptions, especially since we are confronted 
not only with the older ideas and traditional practices but we are faced also 
with the current confusions coming from varying interpretations of psychiatry 
and psychoanalysis. Much of the latter derived from diagnosis and treatment 
of neurotics, of stunted, warped personalities, is concerned with etiology 
of mental illness and neurosis and not primarily with the processes of healthy 
personality development, 


Let's be on guard against becoming amateur psychiatrists and 
building our programs in terms of negatives; of avoiding the recognized 
problems and difficulties of childhood but perhaps failing to utilize the 
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constructive possibilities for fostering healthy personalities. We can and 
should call upon the professionally trained person for advice and guidance 
for difficult children, but not become "problem" centered. 


Perhaps one of the more difficult aspects of recognizing children's 
needs is in some of our professional assumptions as teachers of groups. Are 
we perhaps inclined to assume that each child should be a group member, 
should find satisfaction chiefly in group activities, and that we are not 
doing our full duty if we don't somehow, by persuasion or subtle coercion, 
make him a group participant, In other words, should we recognize that 
some children especially, but all young children at times, need some relief. 
from group demands and activities - they may need opportunities for personal, 
almost private activities to do what at that time seems to them important, 
in his or her own way. 


A recent -study of play activities, of toys and games, use of 
creative materials, etc., indicates that frequently the individual child 
who wants to:do something is unable to do it because he cannot find time 
and place for doing it, or because the teacher doesn't think that is what 
he should be doing - so she steers him or tells him or directs him to do 
what she has decided, or insists that he put into words what he is trying 
to work out in play or art, 


Children need opportunities to use materials, especially creative 
materials, not for self expression but for self discovery and to play 
out their problems and difficulties as adults talk them out. If the child 
spontaneously wants to tell about his drawing or painting or clay product, 
the teacher can listen and perhaps find some clues to what he is at that 
time most concerned over. But frequently children can, without adult inter- 
pretation or interference, resolve some of their perplexities and conflicts 
by @ process that might be called autotherapy, if they are permitted to do 
this and helped to do what they want to do at the time. 


Sometimes our concern with group activities and program blinds 
us to the needs of individual children, espécially the children who are 
having a difficult time and need the extra attention and encouragement to 
try various materials and to satisfy some of their obscure needs. Children 
learn in play what no one can teach them. 


For the days ahead we as a society will increasingly need person- 
alities who can face life with courage, with confidence in themselves, with 
some faith in the possibility of human life, some belief in their own and 
others' goodness who can live responsibly. 


Growing up, accepting the tasks of life, learning to stand 
frustrations and denials, to meet the heavy demands and requirements of 
schools, jobs, of adult living, presents a formidable achievement. We be- 
lieve that in the early years we can provide what will continue to strengthen 
and reassure the individual all through his life - for the longer life that 
children born today can expect. 


It is significant that at the recent White House Conference the 
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Lawrence K. Frank, continued 


emphasis was upon the development of healthy personalities. In 
the Fact Finding Report that presented this goal and indicated 
what it involved, the statement was primarily in terms of the 

very intangible components, qualities, characteristics that all 
children need, that in a very real sense define their opportunities 
for becoming desirable human personalities, that likewise define 


in large part the adults, parents 
and teachers: 


The report said that ‘children need: » 


A sense of Trust in the world, in people 

A sense of Autonomy - to become independent, self-re- 
liant, adequate 

A sense of Initiative, of imagination and courage to 
face the situation 

A sense of Accomplishment - being able ts achieve and 
prove one's capacities 

A sense of Identity - of knowing who I am nes my place 
and role in life 

A sense of Intimacy - of closeness on belongingness 

Parental sense - of being creative, productive, capable 
of giving and not merely taking 

Sense of Integrity .- of one's. own personal wholeness and 
value and worth. 


These may seem very nail intangible and you may 
not like the exact words used, - but they are-significant today 
as a declaration of what adults can and should give children so 
the child can grow up prepared to play his or her part in social 
order, in carrying on the endless human endeavor to make life more 
meaningful and fulfilling. 


_ Today, in every way and on every occasion, we must re- 
affirm our conviction of the worth of the individual personality, 
reassert our aspiration Somat the dignity of man, begimning at 
birth. 


The child's opportunities are in large measure de- 
pendent upon and defined by the way we learn to interpret the 
worth of the individual personality, by the way we not only treat 
him with dignity but give him a sense of his own worth and dignity 
as a personality. . 


To share in the responsibility for providing these needs 
of the child is- indeed a great privilege. 


tii Total registration at New York NANE Biennial conference was 2060 11% 
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PUBLIC EDUCATION'S RESPONSIBILITY TO YOUNG CHILDREN 
Excerpts from address by Earl James McGrath, 
U.S. Commissioner of Education, 

Federal Security Agency, Washington, D. C. 
Given at Biennial Conference of NANE 
New York City, March 1951 


cmeee Education is a continuing process. It neither begins with the child's 
formal entrance into school at the age of five or six nor ends with his 
graduation from college at the age of 21. Education does not recognize 
the age limits which may be arbitrarily placed upon the formal segnigesiee 
of attitudes and knowledge. In fact, the most important years of one's — 
life are the first five or six because those are the vital years of in- 
itial experience. What we experience during our early years strongly 
determines our value to ourselves and to society. The human personality's 
growth process during the first six years is foundational and tends to 
establish the pattern of future adjustment. Mature, well adjusted persons 
are the product of an orderly process of growth, Thus, children are our 
basic human resource, important in themselves as individual personalities 
and important as guideposts ‘to what our society will become. 


The National Association for Nursery Education from its beginning 
recognized the fact that children of three, four, and five years of age 
learn quite as much as do children of six, eight, or twelve. A cardinal 
precept of the nursery education movement, in fact, is that learning is 
not restricted either to children of compulsory school age or to children 
of traditional intellectual attainments. It is the guiding premise of 
educators in the nursery school field that children of three, four, and 
five have their own growth and learning needs, and that those needs should 
be satisfied through education appropriate for young children. Some of the 
more important of those needs are: to grow in physical strength, balance, 
sureness, agility; to develop good habits and tastes regarding food; to 
learn to live the common rules of hygiene; to learn to work hard and to 
rest completely; to learn to work and play, to meet and talk with, to. 
enjoy and to learn from other people -- both children and adults; to do 
things, to work out problems, to develop interests, and to use resources; 
to be curious, to see interesting things, to want to know things, to ask 
questions, to take steps to find out; to sing, and play, and hear stories, 
and dance. 


I believe that a curriculum for young children which recognizes 
those needs and helps to satisfy thom is extremely important to a child's 
growth and development. It has always seemed to me that nursery schools are 
justified on the basis of the educational services they provide for young 
children and that they should be promoted because of the contribution such 
services make to the general welfare of our people, By the time the child 
reaches the age of six his speech, health, social adjustment, habits and 
attitudes are so far advanced that the efforts of the elementary school 
are, in large measure, limited to the framework already established by 
his earlier experiences. Nursery education, research has shown, provides 
educational experiences which enable the child to make the most of the 
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later educational opportunities which are offered. 


That the values of nursery education which have been so clear- 
ly demonstrated will be made available to an increasing number of Ameri- 
can children through the public school system seems unquestionable. 

This is desirable, for in many cases the children who could profit most 
from nursery education do not get it because of the cost of private 
schools. Many of society's most persistent and troublesome problems 
arise from habits formed in early life in underprivileged families, 
where frustration, fear, insecurity, and emotional instability are 
cultivated. Here develop the habits which later lead to social withdraw- 
al, excessive aggressiveness, anti-social acts, violence, or at best 
ineffective living. Only as society provides early schooling to offset 
these influences and to permit the flowering of normal healthy atti- 
tudes and emotional development can we hope to reduce the widespread 
adult maladjustment which now leads to so much crime, social disinte- 
gration, and general unhappiness, Nursery education at public expense 
will contribute greatly toward this end. 


Opportunities for nursery education in this country, however, 
exist for only a limited segment of the population, and the majority 
of these children are in the higher income brackets, It is unfortunate 
that the development of the nursery education movement has been impeded 
through neglect, through apathy, and through national and international 
events which have diverted financial resources and public attention. 
Although our children are our greatest national resource over the long 
pull ahead, it is difficult to foresee any rapid advancement in nursery 
education until greater financial resources are made available to the 
schools generally. Throughout our history, the advances we have made 
in education have depended to a great extent upon what the focal points 
of national interest were during any given period. Our elementary and 
secondary school systems, as well as our colleges and universities, 
progressed in fits and starts. The relatively slow rate of progress 
in the early days of American education is reflected in the figures 
showing the average number of days per year each child 5-17 years of 
age in the population attending public school even as late as 1869-70 
when the figure was 44.7. By 1947-48 that figure had risen to 123.1 
which though a considerable increase leaves much to be desired. The 
pace at which education has progressed generally foreshadows, I believe, 
a similar slow national development insofar as the education of very 
young children is concerned, unless financial support can be markedly 
increased in the near future. 


In the minds of the public, nursery education will be related 
to all the other educational needs, and its development will therefore 
be contingent upon the general support of public education in the com- 
munity. Some localities with their limited resources are simply unable 
to afford complete and adequate elementary and secondary education for 
all children at present, It is a matter of public record that there 
are a great many communities in the United States where opportunities 
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for elementary and secondary schooling are pitifully inadequate and only 

a few school systems have extended programs downward to include children 
under five. Thus, no matter how highly we value mrsery education, we 

are not soon going to secure needed public support for the education of 
all young children until the inadequacies in our elementary and secondary 
schools are eradicated. Therefore, as I:have urged many times before 

and shall contime to urge in days to come, if we are to correct the c7ar- 
ing and tragic inequities in our American educational system, we must have 
& program of Federal financial assistance to elementary and secondary 
schools. Once such a program of Federal aid is in operation, the financial 
resources of many communities will be sufficiently increased to make possi- 
ble an extensive launching of public-supported mrsery education programs, 


Now this means, in my opinion, that in order to achieve more 
rapidly their own praiseworthy goals, nursery education people should join 
hands with those lay citizens and professional groups who are trying to 
awaken the American people to the critical plight of our elementary and 
secondary schools. The fight for better schools is not a campaign which 
can be put on the shelf for the duration of the national emergency. On 
the contrary, the goal of equal educational opportunities is one of the 
basic precepts in our democratic faith, and the Nation's stake in its 
schools is greater now than ever before because of the ideological nature 
of the conflict with Communist Imperialism, Tducation is our first line 
of defense. We should not be deluded with the idea that it would be wise 
to cut expenses for education during this emergency. We cannot afford to 
make such cuts, either from the short-range or long-range viewpoints, The 
crisis in our schools has been mounting steadily over the past decade; the 
danger zone has been reached, The present critical situation is dramatic- 
ally shown in the fact that over the past twenty years the percentage of 
our gross national product spent for education has dropped from 3.11 per 
cent in 1930 to 2.83 per cent in 1950. Ours is a great and strong and 
prosperous Nation, and it is entirely possible to build a defense against 
enemies from outside and at the same time to undergird our domestic life 
and our social institutions by increased support of education. 


There are however many communities in which public support of 
nursery education is now financially possible. Where a proven need for 
nursery schools exists, such as in defense areas, and where adequate 
financial resources are available, I believe nursery education at public 
expense should be provided. Educational services for our younger children 
provide a significant extension of opportunity in our society. The many 
hundreds of cooperative nursery schools which have been organized since 
1945 by veterans and their families provide an example that is well worth 
emulating as a sound first step toward the ultimate goal of community- 
supported nursery education. 


As the nursery education program continues to grow we must be 
sure that opportunity for such early education is not based on social status 
or financial conditions. There is a disturbing trend toward social stratifi- 
cation in school progress. In the country as a whole more than 60 out of 
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every 100 children live in families of the lower socio-economic groups, 
and more than 70 out of every 100 of our elementary school children come 
from these groups. Many of these children never get an education adjusted 
to their needs or calculated to lift them out of a condition of social 
privation. Dr. Allison Davis, Professor of Education at the University 
of Chicago, told the Midcentury White House Conference on Children and 
Youth that "From the time these children begin school --- most of their 
ability is misdirected or wasted. This vast store of ability in these 
millions of children in the lower socio-economic groups is largely wasted 
because their teachers do not understand the basic cultural habits of 
the working groups--- In the public schools of America, we have, then, a 
great cultural conflict, or a cultural divide." 


This is a most unhealthy social situation toward which the 
responsibility for nursery school teachers, it seems to me, is clear and 
urgent. It is of greatest importante that all teachers should understand 
the meaning of these conditions and that they should be deeply conscious 
of the dangers inherent in a class-structured school system. The nursery 
school teacher should recognize that it is within her power to encourage 
or curb this alarming wastage of precious human resources. Similarly, 
if public education is to fulfill properly its responsibility to young 
children, parent education must be extended, The vast new body of know- 
ledge about child growth and emotional development to which nursery educa- 
tion has made great contributions, should find its way into the homes of 
our Nation, into the minds of parents anxious to equip their sons and 
daughters for a balanced, integrated life in this complex and divided 
world, Educators should take the lead in building adult learning pro- 
grams designed to disseminate more effectively this new knowledge and to 
help parents come to grips intelligently with the countless everyday 
problems they face. Several University extension divisions have on-going 
programs which have been of inestimable value to people in rural and 
urban areas alike who were eager to cain parental insights. Through 
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the modern mass communication media -- radio, television, films -- many 
schools are conducting regularly scheduled child care demonstrations, 
which, in some instances have provided the needed initial impetus for 

the founding of cooperative nursery schools. P,T.A. groups and many 
locally initiated home school units have built helpful parent education 
programs around the new science of child development, Persons interested 
in the education of very young children, therefore, strange as it may 
seem, have a responsibility for educating parents concerning child growth 
and development and the part that nursery schools can play in the healthy 
development of théir children. 


The values in nursery education are really the basic values 
in our culture. Learning to live democratically and to work cooperatively 
with our associates, learning to respect others as individuals, acquiring 
healthy attitudes and emotional dispositions, developing an integrated 
purposeful personality, learning to understand and to feel secure in the 
presence of others who differ from us in color, creed, or condition of 
life -- all of these things are basic in our culture. Children do not 
normally develop antipathies toward particular racial or religious groups; 
on the contrary, children are delighted with differences among people. 
Prejudice, intolerance, bigotry, and discrimination are acquired habits 
and our schools have a major role in determining whether or not young 
children incorporate those habits into their behavior patterns. To counter 
the spread of such cancerous ideas, education needs to help young children 
understand the true meaning of our democratic heritage and appreciate 
what it is America must always stand for: the intrinsic worth of the 
human personality, moral responsibility, the supremacy of men over in- 
stitutions, the devotion to truth, the idea of common consent, respect 
for excellence, moral equality, brotherhood, the pursuit of happiness, and 
spiritual enrichment. Such American phrases as "taking turns," "being 
@ good sport," "playing the game," "being a good neighbor," and "not 
letting the other fellow down" simple though they are, express some of 
the best principles of American life, They also epitomize some of the 
important and enduring goals of nursery education. As children and 
adults more and more live up to the full meaning of those phrases, so 
will they begin to wipe out dangerous contradictions between words and 
acts; so will they comprehend the responsibilities of world citizenship; 
so will they incorporate the spiritual values of democracy in their 
daily lives. 


Those are some of the major responsibilities, as I see them, 
which public education has to young children, They must be continually 
reaffirmed by all educators. I am confident that under the guidance of 
such organizations as the National Association for Nursery Education, 
we can live up to those responsibilities and fulfill the stirring pledge 
to children made by the White House Conference: 


"We will provide you, our children, with rewarding 
educational opportunities, so that you may develop 
your talents and contribute to a better world ... 
As you grow from child to youth to adult, establishing 
a family life of your own and accepting larger social 
responsibilities, we will work with you to improve 
conditions for all children and youth.” 
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WHAT ABOUT US? 


Address real James Hymes, Jr., George Peabody Collége 
Given at Biennial Conference of NANE 
New York City - March 1951 


This is one speech . for which I have had the fullest preparation 
in the world. I wish only that my bureau were here. On my bureau in. 
the Hotel Biltmore there are literally one hundred and thirty-five 
sheets which constitute my addréss for this meeting, One hundred and 
thirty-five sheets which have come each day from your discussion groups, 
your summaries of what you have gone through and felt and thought. And 
to them, of course, go the countless unwritten sheets that have been nd 
own reactions, 


Looking through all of these, I have eis what seem to me to be 
two substantially old notes - old and continuing things - ideas that I 
have heard before - ideas you have said before, and yet, ideas which are 
here and a part of us today because they have very deep meaning, 


Strangely, they are simple - very ordinary, very commonplace. As 
one reads the recorders! reports of your meetings, one is struck over and 
over and over with certain words which are almost a part of our pedigese 
yet words which have a meaning that the pedigese could so easily obscure, 


One reads of Group A-92 and Group A-134 and Group 276 concerned 
with the individual's security; concerned with his strength or courage or 
stability or happiness or effectiveness. I have had beaten into my brain, 
your overwhelming and, I would say, tremendously unusual concern with 

people", 


We add up to a "do-good" kind of group. "Do-gooders" perhaps 
tend to be somewhat ashamed of their good intentions. Do-gooders, perhaps 
feel a bit feeble in a worid geared to aggression. And yest here is the 
continuous story coming - whether it. was the first discussion group or the 
fourth, overwhelming!y - your puzzlements, your concern with hew youngsters 
do achieve - let's just call it "happiness". If we will be sure to take 
that to mean, not just a personal inner-feeling of, "Gee, I feel good," 
but also of the more outward expression of it - "I feel strong to help 
others." 


At our San Francisco meeting I said, looking back on a war that 

we had just gone through, that we were entitled to feel proud, that in. 

a time of conflict the skills that we had built into ourselves were useful 
to our nation and to the world. Unfortunately, we meet again at a time of 
war, but I am impressed this time with a resource we have that maybe is of 
& much greater and everlasting value. Perhaps I can sum it up by calling 

it a resource of gentleness, a resource of sympathy, a resource of under- 

standing. I am not sure quite how it should be said. But I would like to 


This transcrivtion of Dr. Hymes' address given at the luncheon was made 
from a recording made by the Audograph Company of New York City as a 
courtesy to NANE, 
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say to you, reflecting what you have done in your groups, that there comes 
back over and over and over this picture of people who are thinking about 
people; this picture of people concerned with individuals; this picture of 
people concerned with individuals; this picture of people trying to get 

at something which is inside the human. I would like » perhaps, to sum 

it up by saying that I have on my bureau at the Biltmore some one hundred 
and forty pages of man's humanity to man, I think that you should feel 
exceptionally proud that throughout your discussion, this note has re- 
mained as an overwhelmingly persistent note. — 


Secondly, an old note again, I have been amazed (and I wish that 
I knew a stronger word) to see the concern that you'have expressed in 
your meetings for the family. I have been aware, as I am sure you-have 
in recent years, of what might be called the accusation that the nursery 
school is a threat .to family life. I have felt that it was an unfair 
accusation, I have felt that it grew out of misunderstanding. I have 
been convinced that if we could sit around a table and approach matters 
open-mindedly, with a willingness to know what the other fellow was say- 
ing, that the misunderstanding would pass, But after reading what has 
come out of your discussions, I feel it imperative to say as clearly, 
as distinctly, as prominently, as publicly as I can, that you repre- 
sent prople not just concerned with family life in these days, but people 
worki workeng | for the family; not just people — shout family Life » but 
people doing for the family. 


I would like to see us proudly take a position which is a moral 


position - a position which we would be willing to stack up against the 
morality of anyone - saying that in nursery education we have a tool and 
an instrument and a working device that strengthens family life. Our 
function, overwhelmingly as we have seen it here » has been to give strength 
and stability. and enrichment to the family as basic to our culture. To 
say, angrily, if we mst, to those who would deny it, that this is our 
concern; it is to this for these four days we have given our best minds 
and our kindest hearts. And that we will yield to no one, not only in 

our devotion or our awareness, but also in our doing for the maintenance 
and the strengthening and the enrichment of family living. 


We come as a profession, and in these notes we find some ques- 
tions that relate to specifics, the "how do you do it?" Questions, let's 
say, of paint; questions, let's say of clay or blocks or trips. The 
notes do include, to be sure, some questions of organization of rooms 
and questions of management, but as one reads those papers which reflect 
what you have said and thought and planned about, one finds these little 
specifics of technique relatively unimportant, There is a broader view 
of nursery education as an invention, a new social tool, - a discovery, 
let's say. Here's a device, if you want to call it that - that can work, 
that can do a job, that is not on a shelf or on a platform over a loud 
speaker. Here is an instrument that is effective in welding mothers and 
fathers and children into richer and fuller and more satisfying life. 


I have been struck, as I read through your reports, with a 


third kind of thing. In my own mind it is a new note. "Old hat" for 
nursery educators to be concerned with einen and how they seed 


James Hymes Jr., continued 


"Old hat" for mursery educators to be concerned with family life? But 
I think a-new note has been struck at this meeting - one that I am sure 
could be overstated, and perhaps I will overstate’ it - one which almost 
certainly is not yet in the realm of proven fact. The note has some 
support, surely, and we have a great re-diness to believe it within our 
own hearts. But I wonder if. you realize how many of your speakers have 
been saying to you that you, as you work, build not only a courageous 
and strong and comfortable child; that you, as you work, build not only 
a happy problem-solving but real family, that you, as you work, build a 
world. 


Doctor Montague was opening up a vision for us in that di- 
rection. Lois Murphy showed us visually that there are different ways 
of treating people. I have in mind her pictures of an an Indian youngster 
straddling his mother, an Indian youngster straddling his older brother 
and sister, I contrast these with the number of times I have said to my 
youngsters "¥ou are getting too heavy for me to carry," and I meant it 
at the time. But maybe that was within my concept of when you are too 
heavy, "You have grown enough and therefore you are too heavy and I 

can't carry you any more.”. Maybe what I am trying to learn for myself 

is that heaviness and when you can and when you can't isn't something 

so much in the muscles but in how you feel and what you come to think is 
the right thing to do. Maybe you can lift amazing weights if that's the 
right thing to do. There is a vision here, that maybe people are much 
more pliable than we have ever dared to believe; maybe people have heights 
much higher than we have ever dared to hope; maybe the ways of treating 
people are so manifold that they extend far, far beyond even our present 
wildest dreams, I have it down in my notes here as the "social, world, 
civil" value of nursery education. 


I spoke of our field as a resource for gentleness. Maybe this 
last point, this new point, is something that is even a broader resource. 
Maybe it adds up to something for civilization. 


I am not trying to say to a group of people whose feet must 
hurt and whose derrieres must certainly be tired, that there is something 
big and wonderful in what you are doing. "Go home and get on a train and 
feel swellt" - I am merely trying to say in all sincerity and honesty that 
maybe the idea has developed more fully in this meeting than in any that 
I have been at, that our civilization can become what people make it; that 
you and I are not alone, to be sure, but at critical, crucial positions 
in this effort of remaking the world that we live in. These are terrible, 
horrible times to even talk in this direction, when our concern is not with 
‘remaking but with survival. And yet people from many fields have said to 
us by indirection "This is the job that's in large part yours." 


Perhaps out of this four-day restatement of old points and’ 
realization of new points, we have come to a new aggressiveness in our 
field. Maybe confidence is the better word; maybe surety or certainty is 
better still. But.as a group we are saying, rather proudly now,. that second- 
ary education did not wait for its development upon the perfection of elemen- 
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tary education. Why, therefore, mist nursery education wait for its 
first day in public education upon the finishing off of elementary 
and secondary education? 


I sense a toute to speak up, coming out of a good feeling 
that this thing we call nursery education is good and important and 
valuable not as jobs for us, not as places for individual children 
but as resource for a civilization, And therefore we seem to be 
saying in our meetings, not the meek and mild and quieter kind of thing, 
but the more outspoken, "Why not nursery education now?" "Why must we 
wait?" Over and.over I find the specific recommendation: "Go-home and 
speak to your Board of Education" - "Go home and talk to your town". - 
"Go home and start on this point, that wherever a new building is going 
up, that building must bec because we cannot afford not to - must have in 
it the facilities for young children," 


: Maybe our confidence. to say this bold thing comes out of the 
growing appreciation of what this is that we have in hand. Maybe it 
comes up by virtue of what was to me the startling new point in this 
conference organization. We discussed and talked - but this time we 
also had resource centers, eleven of them, a piling up of books and 
pamphlets, pictures, films, filmstrips, displays. Maybe boldness came 
to us by the conference committee saying, "Look here is stuff". For 
it injected into our thinking this note of content, and pounded into 
us the fact that nursery education is a profession. That there is now, 
after the thirty year history, the data » the facts, the research, the 
experimentation, so that we can hold our heads up and say "It truly, 
really, actually has guts to it. There is material here." "There are 
ideas, there is a content to this thing" - and maybe that as a new note 
has given us confidence. 


I say we have a boldness, a surety that I hadn't sensed before. 
I want to add to that a note of humility. Dr. Horwich has given you many 
figures about the conference. You realize that apart from the people who 
hold a primary allegiance to nursery education, there are seventeen other 
professional groups represented in this conference in sufficient numbers 
so that the registration records reveal them. Psychiatry, sociology, 
public health and pediatrics, social welfare, public school teachers, ad; 
ministration, large numbers of parents end people specifically in the field 
of parent education, research workers, nutrition, nursing, legislators and 
so forth. One of the things that has always characterized NANE is 
this sense of teamwork, of people, strong and confident, and yet humble 
in their awareness that youngsters and families are on the one hand so 
precious, and the other hand so complex, that no one group, no one person, 
no one profession, or point of view, can do all that maybe could be done 
if we. got @ grasp and a vision of what people could be like. 


So that when you ask "What about us" that "us" has to 
seen in its very widest concept, Strong I would hope, getting a vision of 
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maybe what else can be done and yet humble also. Aware of what it is 

that we perhaps can contribute, and aware only too well of all the 

others who are on the child's team, and on the family's team. Strong, 
humble and terrifically puzzled. I don't know if other professional 

groups reveal this same questioning "What makes a good teacher?" "What 

do you do in teacher training?" "What are the best ways of giving strength 
to parents?" The kind of thing maybe Larry Frank started our thinking 

on, "Well, what about freedom and what's the role of limits." We are _ 
strong, professional, humble and puzzled. People with no awareness that 


here are the answers, but people saying "If we only knew what we wish we 
knew." 


As a person having a great many dealings with the more 
formalized structure of public education, I cannot help spotting what 
seems to me one of the distinctive, and I would say highly praiseworthy 
characteristics of this conference, that you're puzzled, addled, worried, 
wondering. Instead of saying that as a kind of accusation, "You've had 
four days, why don't you get over it?" I'm trying to say that this is 
the normal state of a profession beginning to grasp what may be the full 
vision of its potentialities. 


If I were to end on this note. - puzzlement, vision, strength, 
humility, I think I might be fooling you and fooling myself, because when 
you say all that, it comes down to a kind of angelic people, of radiant, 
dreaming people. and aloof, and isolated. But I am so struck by how this 
vision for individuals, this vision for family life, this vision for a 
civilization that might be, boils down when you do it, to little more 
than living with youngsters, What's the secret? What is nursery education? 
What is this social invention, as I have tried to call it, of a nursery 
school? What is this great tool that we've discovered? What is it these 
resource centers stand for? Basically, it all stems from and adds up to 
an unbounding, overflowing, full faith in people. 


Your conference has said it about you. It has said here is the 
general sessions. A thousand people in the ballroom - and you're 
it. "Turn around in your discussion groups and say what you feel and get 
to know the people next to you." And then, "Let's get up here on the plat- 
form your ideas." ‘The conference planning committee has said "Here are 
some 51 discussion groups - not with 51 geniuses at the head - but with 
about 25 people in each group, each having ideas." The conference program 
has been trying to say to you, "You've lived, you've thought, you've 
worked, you've dealt with people$ you come from all over this country and 
. all over this world; speak up because you have something to give, and it's 
so darned important that you give it at a national, an internationl, bi- 
ennial conference." When we talk about parents, your notes don't say "How 
can we tell them this?" and "Why don't they read that?" and "if only they 
knew this." But your notes say, “How can we give parents strength?" "How 
can we help parents to feel free to use knowledge that they have?" Not 
only have you been experiencing here a distinctive and unusual way a faith 
and confidence in people, but you yourselves have been reflecting it as 
you talk about other adults. 
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Then underlying it, as the focus and the goal of the whole 
thing, a faith in youngsters - a faith in the child's own urge to 
grow, a faith in the child's own urge to learn - a faith in the child's 
own urge to take on the ways of his family and society. As you approach 
your job, it's not with a nagging, worried, harried look of "How are we 
going to get ‘em to do it?" so much as it is with a kind of serenity, 
your deep, heartfelt conviction that no one has to sell the youngster 
on this terrible idea of growing up. So that you see your job as that of 
guide; you see your job as that of the provider of the opportunities; you 
see your job as enricher; but always within the framework of this so- 
simple, so easy-to-say, so down-to-earth little key that underlies this 
concern with individuals, that underlies this concern with families, that 
maybe holds the power, of at least contributing, to a better world - a 
faith in people. Thank you. 
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Three Resolutions Passed by the NANE Governing Board and 
by the Membership at-the Business Meetings on 
March 9th and 10th, 1951, in New York City. 


I The NANE, on the basis of more than 30 years of study and | . 
demonstration of good education for young children, reaffirms 
its belief in these values of nursery education for children. 
and their families: 


A - Nursery schools meeting professional standards reinforce 
and strengthen family life through their programs of co- 
operation with and education of parents. 


B - Such nursery schools offer environmental advantages for child 
growth which are no longer generally provided in our culture 
today. 


C - The educational program of such nursery schools in itself is 
of value in the total development of young children. 


We believe so thoroughly in the values of this program that we en- 
dorse the proposition most recently expressed at the Mid-Century 
White House Conference that Boards of Education be encouraged to 
look forward to assuming the responsibility for providing facil- 
ities for these services for all children whose parents wish to 
avail themselves of these opportunities for their children. 


The NANE reaffirms its stand in support of federal aid to tax 
supported elementary and secondary public schools on a basis which 
safeguards state control of education. 


The NANE recognizes that today's conditions create the need 
for continuing programs of group care of young children; it recog- 
nizes that the world situation has intensified this continuing 
need; it realizes that such programs are educational and therefore 
are primarily the responsibility of educators: 
For these reasons the NANE urges: 

A - That Federal funds be made available for an expansion 
of Group Day Care services; 


B - That such funds be channeled through the existing educa- 
tional agencies at the federal, state and local levels; 


C - That educators work in the closest cooperation, at all 
levels, with Social Welfare, Health, Mental Health and 
all other agencies dealing with children and their 

families. 
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LEGISLATIVE NOTES 


Christine Heinig 
Washington, D. C, 


President Truman in his message to Congress on State of the Union, 
January 8, 1951, left no doubt regarding the government's intention to enter 
into full wartime mobilization. He summarized the legislation that would 
be required to carry out such a program as follows: 


The Congress will need to consider legislation, at this 
session, affecting all the aspects of our mobilization job. 
The main subjects on which legislation will be needed are: 
(1) appropriations for our military build-up; (2) extension 
and revision of the Selective Service Act; (3) military and 
economic aid to help build up the strength of the free world; 
(4) revision and extension of the authority to expand produc- 
tion and to stabilize prices, wages, and rents; (5) housing 
and training of defense workers, and the full use of all our 
manpower resources; (6) means for increasing the supply of 
doctors, nurses, and other trained medical personnel critically 
_ needed for the defense effort; (7) aid to the States to meet the 
most urgent needs of our elementary schools. Some of our plans 
But we should 
“being trained as 
good and useful citizens in these critical times ahead. 


Notice that housing of defense workers is fifth on the list and elementary 
schools seventh, followed by the statement that some plans will have to be 
deferred. 


Since the 8lst Congress convened, government agencies and educational 
organizations have indicated that they are not willing to have items 5 and 
7 deferred, Improved bills have been written and presented to Congress in 
a continuing effort to obtain federal aid for elementary and secondary 
schools (H.R. 545, Jameary 3, by Perkins), a separate U.S. Office of 
Education (H.R. 1336, January'12, by Kearns), and defense housing, commun- 
ity facilities and services (January 12, by M. Spence). 


All of these bills need to be studied and all of them affect us directly 
or indirectly as teachers or school administrators. We should of course 
raise our voices in writing to the Senate and House Committees on Education 
or to our own federal legislators to let them know our opinions on the 
legislation proposed. 


The only bill which is before committee at this time is H.R. 1272, a 
bill which would be administered by the Federal Housing Agency. Educators 
take issue with the way the bill is written to include provisions of 
services as well as facilities for such as education, day care centers, 
This bill which aims “to assist the provision of housing and community 
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Legislative Notes by Christine Heinig-continued 


facilities and services required in connection with the national defense," 
which defines the terms facilities and services to mean; 


(c) "Community facility" shall mean any facility neces- 
sary for carrying on community living, including primarily 
waterworks, sewers, sewage, garbage and refuse disposal facili- 
ties, works for treatment and purification of water, schools, 
hospitals and other places for the care of the sick, recrea- — 
tional facilities, streets and roads, and day-care centers. 


(ad) “Community service" shall mean any service necessary 
for carrying.on community living, including the maintenance and 
operation of facilities for education, health, refuse disposal, 
sewage treatment, recreation, water purification, and day-care 
centers, and the provision of police and fire protection and 
other community services. — 


Most educators who have studied this bill are not in sympathy with this pro- 
vision to include in housing legislation provisions for what is virtually 
another Lanham Act. It is the policy of the FHA to work through some 13 re- 
gional offices, usually by-passing existing agencies such as State Depart- 
ments of Public Instruction. ; 


Should this bill pass as written there would be grave possibility that 
we would again be plunged into administrative friction and confusion both at 
the federal and local levels. Such procedure federally is opposed to the 
recent declaration of the National Security Resources Board i.e,, that all 
federal programs would be routed through existing agencies and that educa- 
tional programs would be channeled through the U.S, Office of Education. 
Should H.R, 1272 or a bill like it be favorably considered by the Congress 
and Senate an amendment is essential which would cover the "schools and 
child care" provisions. The amendment should spell out specifically that all 
money and authority for developing this section of the act be routed through 
and administered by the U.S, Office of Education, 


Other bills providing for extended school services, nursery schools, and 
child care facilities are also in the making, These should be introduced very 
soon and will need the support of "the people" as they come before Congressional 
Committees. One excellent way to keep informed on current legislation is to 
have access to the leaflets of the Social Legislation Information Service, 

1346 Connecticut Avenue, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. The yearly $10 subscription 
is well worthwhile. To make it available through school or community library 
would be a major contribution to citizens working to obtain an informed pub- 
lic. 


A definite effort is being made at least at the federal level to assure 


the greatest possible degree of integration and cooperation between the vari- 
ous agencies concerned with the education, health, and welfare needs of young 
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children. Of benefit, too; to satisfactory program development will be 
Clear agreement on the over-lapping and differentiating services for young 
children that fall directly under the authority of welfare, such as servi- 
ces proyided in boarding homes, infants homes, and certain welfare insti- 
tutions, from those which are the responsibility of education, such as the 
extension of clock hours of the public schools, the lowering of the school 
age to include children of 3 or 3$ years, and parent education services, 


With the contemplation of extended school and nursery school services 
which myst be met in terms of a long-time program, and with school housing 
facilities already in short supply, it id obvious that new school construc- 
tion will be necessary. Educators are making representations at the federal 
level to the National Production Authority, while control of critical materials 
is still in the developmental stage, asking that the material needs for ex- 
tended school construction be considered next after defense needs have been 
established. 


Is there something for nursery- 
school workers to do to obtain priori- 
ties for needed housing at the local 
level? Should voices be raised by 
writing to state and federal senators 
and congressmen asking them to take an 
interest in this matter of educational 
priorities? 


. Many state governments are in 
session this year. Some are actively 
dealing with "emergency" legislation. 
Are you informed and active in develop- 
ments in your state? Are the parents 
of nursery-school children joining in 
the struggle to get good educational 
legislation for all children? 
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A SPECIAL MESSAGE FOR COLLEGE STUDENTS 


Here is an opportunity to save money ...secceverececvvee 


Here is. an opportunity to be a member of a professional group . 


Here is an opportunity to contribute to nursery school education 
Here is an opportunity to know who's who and what's 66 8 a 


How? 
By becoming a student member of NANE 


How much? 
Only $1.00 per year. 


What do you get? 
Your $1.00 entitles you to receive the NANE BULLETIN for a full year. 
You get all 4 issues of THE BULLETIN which is published quarterly: 
fall, winter, spring, summer. You will find news items about 
nursery school educators, book reviews, current legislation, 
conferences, new publications and articles of special value to 
all who work with young children. 
And - as a member you help NANE grow; you help nursery schools and 
nursery school children grow; and you help yourself grow. 


What to you do? ar: 
Send your name, your address and your $1 to NANE, Membership 
Headquarters, Roosevelt College, Chicago, Illinois 


Did you know? 
The board of directors of the NANE has assigned one member of the 
board to be in charge of student memberships. From time to time 
there will be a special message in THE BULLETIN from that board 
member to all student members. Some schools have student clubs 
which are doing interesting things. We would like to hear about 
them, 


If you have news about student activities you want to share, 
write to Dr. delen C, Dawe, Dept. of Home Economics, Univ. of 
Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wisconsin, 


HH 
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Senior Student in Teacher Education 
Roosevelt College, Chicago, Ill. 


Who shall Teach? 
Who shall teach? 
He who sees, 

He who feels. 

He who appreciates, 
He who laughs, 

He who believes, 
He who learns. 

He who loves. 


Let him teach 

whose heart and mind 
are opened wide, 
receptive, 

flexible, 

expanding, 
experimenting, 


Let him teach 
whose words embrace 
other words. 


Though they be not of him, 
he will reflect, 
consider, 
modify, 
acknowledge. 


Let him teach 

who also can be taught. 
For there are 

many roads, 

many directions, 

many ways; 

and his way is one, 
good for hin, 

but maybe not 

for others. 


Let him teach 

who can appreciate; 
let him teach who 
teaches appreciation, 
and that it is 

never static, but 
always, always 
growing, changing, 
developing. 


_ WHO SHALL TEACH? 


Connie Ballin 


Let him teach 
who can believe. 
In institutions, 
in methods, 

in ideas, -- 
maybe, 


But, oh, let him teach 


who can believe 
in PEOPLE. 


Let him teach 

who can see, 

and is evér trying 
to see, 
and is ever trying 
to see, 

Not just what meets 
the eye- 

for here our range 
is ‘limited. 


Let him teach 

who se6s 

above, 

beyond, 

not always 

in perspective; 

who Imows that 

what he sees 

is subject to 
diverse translations. 


Let him teach 
who can feel, 
and who needs 
not words, 
nor any other 
medium 

to feel. 


Let him teach 
who can laugh 
at many things, 
and who can make 
many others 
laugh at 

many things. 


Let him teach 

who can love, 

and who is not 

afraid to love, 

nor to express his love. 


Let him teach 

who knows the worth 

of love, 

the thousand forms 

in which it can appear, 
and who is glad 

to love. 


Then 

he who teaches 

this, 

is teaching 

to Create. 

And 

fear 

will play no part. 
Then, 

he who teaches 

this, 

is 

an 

Artist, 

of which there are more 
than we suppose; 

and it is not so difficult 
to be one. 


But - if 

he is not 
this; 

and, so cannot 
teach this: 


HHH HH 
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NEWS FROM THE FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 
D.C. 


Early in 1951, thirty-five educators and social workers re- 
commended to the Federal Security Agency that planning for services for 
children of working mothers in the present mobilization period should 
build on experience during and since World War II, and develop a broader 
range of services than was available during that period. The Conference 
which met in. the Federal Security Building to discuss the problems of day 
care in the defense program held a 2-day session. 


‘The Conference agreed that (1) States should be urged in all their 
planning to focus their programs on the well being of children and to util- 
ize the Pairs of functional agencies in the health, education, and wel- 
fare fields so as to assure the best possible care of all children in need 
of service, (2) Administratively, it was urged that funds go through 
existing Federal and State agencies, In the case of the Federal Govern- 
ment, this would mean that the U.S, Office of Education would have respons- 
ibility for channeling funds to be used by communities for extended school 
services through State departments of education, and the Children's Bureau 
would be used to route funds for the social welfare aspects of local pro- 
grams through State welfare departments. (3) Cooperation of labor and em- 
ployment departments would also be essential. (4) Programs for day care 
and extended school services should be developed as community projects and 
not under the administration of. employers. (5) All planning should be on 
a long-time basis, since no one can predict the duration of the present 
emergency. 


Policies in the employment of mothers, the group felt, should re- 
flect the great responsibility of women with young children, "in war as 
in peace... . to maintain the values of family life and to assure their 
children security and opportunity." Organized recruitment of such mothers 
by industry, it was held, should be deferred "until full use has been made 
of all other sources of labor supply." At the same time the right of 
mothers to make their own decisions about taking employment should be 
respected. Whenever their employment becomes necessary, management and 
organized labor were called on to plan together for part-time jobs and 
shifts which recognize the home responsibilities of these mothers. 


Stressing the importance of providing community services that safe- 
guard family life, the group pointed out that during World War II the needs 
of children of working mothers were met only partially. 


Inadequate provisions were ‘then made for the care of infants and 
children under three years old in foster-family and day-care homes. Both 
educators and social workers reiterated the undesirability of group care 
for these very young children and recommended that other types of services 
be provided, such as foster family programs, homemaker services using older 
women, and advisory services for mothers contemplating employment and those 
already at work. 


The 35 educators and social workers making these recommendations, 
all of them persons with close knowledge of or experience in the operations 
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of programs for day care and extended school services, reported that 
very limited present services are operating to capacity, with long waiting 
lists, and that communities and States have been feeling the pressure for 
more services for the past year and a half. 


Federal aid in existing is needed, the 
group held, since private and public agencies fi emselves unable even 
to meet present demands, least of all to meet the needs that any mass move- 
ment of mothers into employment would bring. 


- Recommendations of the group were made against the background of 
information on the present and prospective manpower situation facing the 
country given to them from the President's Economic Report of January 1951 
and by officials of the Department of Labor. "In expanding the labor force," 
the President had stated in his report, "the most important source is women, 
especially non-working married women who do not have the responsibility of 
caring for young children. Women who work in defense jobs and who have child- 
ren should be assisted, by means of nursery schools and other child care and 
community facilities, to care for their families and their homes." 


Many factors, the Department of Labor officials pointed out, make 
today's manpower situation different from the 1940's. Ten years ago the 
Nation faced a relatively short period of preparedness and war, while the 
present problem is one of partial preparedness for a long time to come, 
While the population has increased by 20 million in the last 10 years, we 
now have a larger proportion of very young and over-65-aged citizens, Mobil- 
ization in the 40's followed mass unemployment, and unemployment now is at 
a minimum. Ten years ago the country was looking toward building up an army 
of 12 million, while present plans call for a standing army of 35 million. 
Because of current high employment, emphasis in meeting defense needs will 
be placed first on shifting the labor force from non-essential to essential 
jobs. It is not expected, however, that shifts will sufficiently mect man- 
power needs, and women, especially those 35 years of age and over, will be 
looked to as the major source of new manpower. 


Increased employment of women follows a long-time trend. Whereas 
40 years ago women made up 13 percent of the labor force, they now consti- 
tute 29 percent. There has been a steady rise in the median age of these 
workers to 36 years where it is now. A majority of the women now employed 
are married, and some 4 1/3 million, 25 percent of all employed women, 
have children, 


All community programs should be conducted in accordance with stand- 
ards that assure the safety and wellbeing of children. Adequate supervision 
and in-service training must be given to workers and they should be paid 
salaries comparable to prevailing salaries for similar services. Appro- 
priate equipment should be assured, Such programs will obviously call for 
adequate financial support. Above everything, these advisors reiterated, 
the security and wellbeing of children must be considered. "In our demo- 
cracy, engaged in a prolonged defense of our freedom," they said, "the 
full mental, physical, and emotional development of our children and 
youth holds high priority in the Nation's security effort." 
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ON THE PERSONAL AND STATE SIDE 


ALABAMA: Lea B. Cowles, (Mrs:), 35 Guilds Woods, Tuscaloosa 


Qne of Lulu Palmer's..extra responsibilities: this year is Secretary 
of the State Committee for the White House Conference for Children and Youth. 


The Florence, Alabama, State Teachers College remodelled a building 
and organized a nursery school unit for demonstration and experience with 
young children. The new curriculum for teachers in Vocational Home Economics 
requires experience with young children as well as observation. The school 
is under the joint planning and direction of the Education and the Home 
Economics departments. It is said to be one of the prettiest units in this 


part of the country. The director is Mary Huff, Head of the Department of 
Home Economics. 


The Department of Home Economics at the State Teachers College at 
Jacksonville, Alabama, is organizing a nursery school unit for the same 
purposes, under the direction of Mrs. Margaret Rice, with Lea Cowles of the 
University of Alabama serving as consultant. 


Community Planning for the Colored Community Center in Tuscaloosa. 
It’ is still only a dream, but it promises to be one of the most thrilling 


experiences of its kind. There is a colored community in Tuscaloosa, in the - 
vicinity of a high school and a building used as a Recreation Center for the 
youth. The families in the vicinity own their homes, are permanent residents 
‘ of the community and interested in the welfare and future of their children. 
‘A citizens' committee is working to increase the facilities of the recreation 
center, and a benefactor in town has offered financial aid to build a 
swimming pool and improve the building if the colored families themselves 
will find ways and means to organize and conduct their own nursery school. 
Such plans are under way. 


ARIZONA: Imogene Myrland, 2444 E, Hawthorne, Tucson. 


Tucson Association of Nursery School Teachers is now in its third 
year. Mrs. Nina Brannen is the President. The association would welcome 
most heartily any NANE members who might be winter visitors in Tucson at 
the meetings which are the second Monday evening of each month. 


An amendment for equalizing educational costs in Arizona will be 
voted upon at this election, It includes funds for kindergartens which 
were eliminated as an economy measure during the depression, 


Dr. Florence Remley Schneider, Director of Treehaven School, is - 
the new president of the Tucson Association of Nursery School Teachers. _ 
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Tucson Nursery School, Inc. for children of employed mothers, is 
building a new school on a lot purchased by the Association. The Sertoma Club 
aided by Tucson merchants is building the structure. Mrs. Imogene Myrland is 
the director of this school which enrolls about 50 children, 


CALIFORNIA: Theresa S, Mahler (Mrs.), 45 Lincoln Way, San Francisco 22, 


_ The Association for Nursery Education for Northern California issues 
an excellent publication edited by Mrs. Mae Tilles of 1916 Napa Ave., Berkeley. 


COLORADO; Helen Louise Crum, 1218 Ninth Ave., Greeley, 


Helen Williams McMillan (Mrs. V, A.), 1710 Havana, Denver, Colorado, 
says she especially enjoys ON THE PERSONAL SIDE of THE BULLETIN, for it helps 
her keep in touch with former colleagues she no longer sees. She studied for 
four years at the Univ. of Hawaii, returned to the States and was married 
last August. At present she is working in Parent-Education Preschool groups 
in the suburbs of: Denver under the auspices of the State Board of Education, 
Div. of Adult Homemaking Education. 


CONNECTICUT: Evelyn Eastman, 155 Greene Street, New Haven. 


Activities in Connecticut have centered upon preparations 
for participation in the Midcentury White House Conference. To this end 
the governor, Chester Bowles, appointed a Commission on Children and Youth. 
The report of this commission is now contained in a 78 page document 
entitled "Children and Youth in Comecticut,.” 


The chief address at a preliminary White House Conference held in 
Hartford was given by Dr. Milton J, E, Senn, Director of the Yale University 
Child Study Center, whe subject of which was "Helping Children So That They 
May Have a Fair Chance for a Healthy Personality," This address is given in 
full in the published report and was deemed by all who heard it highly 
significant. A copy of the report may be obtained from the Commission on 
Children and Youth, 436 Capital Avenue, Hartford 6, Com. 


The State's Commission on Civil Defense has issued documents 
to all private schools, including mursery schools, with specific instructions 
for preparations to be made in case of a bombing attack, These include not 
only drills but suggestions for equipment. 


The New Haven Nursery Education Association held a meeting on 
January 3lst. Harriet Nash, of the State Department of Education, was 
present and gave us a picture of the present status of facilites existing 
in the state for the children of working mothers and the probable eventual 
need for greatly increasing such facilities, About 30 members were present, 
including a number of social workers as Well as nursery school teachers and 
administrators. 


‘ON THE PERSONAL AND STATE SIDE 


FIORIDA: Janet M, McCracken, University of Florida, Gainesville. 


Marquite Irland has joined the staff of the Home-and Family Life 
Department, School of Home Economics, at Florida State University. Miss 
Irland is serving as resident director of the Home Management House, and 
teaching the lower section ei ‘course in Child Development, Living 
with Children, 


Anne LaLiberte, formerly of the Yale Child Guidance Clinic, and 
Mary Edith Reese of the University of Georgia, have joined the staff of 
the Florida State University Nursery School which is. administered under 
the Inter-Divisional Child Development Program, © 


Florida State University, Tallahassee, has a very interesting Inter- 
Divisional Child Development Curriculum headed by Dr. Ralph Witherspoon of 
Psychology. Participating in this are Dr. Ruth Conner and Ruth Dales of 
Home and Family Life Department; Dr. Theron Alexander and Dr. Walter Smith of 
the Psychology Department; Mrs. Margaret Bristol of Social Work Department; 
Miss Sara Lou Hammond and Mrs. Margaret Casson of the School of Education; 
Mrs, Vera Smith Burdick, Director of the University Nursery School and June 
Holloway, Mary Edith Reese, Anne LaLiberte, iil School Instructors. 


INDIA: Ranjan Sédor » Home Science College, Maharaja Saya jirao University 
Baroda, India, 


Ranjan Sador has been connected with the University of Baroda 
since November 1950. She is the head of the Department of Child Develop- 
ment and Superintendent of the Nursery School, "Chetan Balwadi", which means 
"a happy place for young children." The Nursery School is 1 1/2 years old, 
and the College of Home Science, to which it is directly connected, is only 
7 months old. It is one of the most recent Colleges of the University. 


They have quite a few people trained in the States, now working 
at the College. There is a visiting professor, Dr, Flemmie P, Kittrell, from 
Howard University, working in the Department of Foods and Nutrition. 


KENTUCKY : Opal Wolford, Berea College, Berea 


Marie Hart, teacher of the Berea College Nursery School, attended 
the summer session at the Institute of Child Welfare, University of Mimesota. 
A kindergarten for five-year-old children has been started in Berea, It is 
under the supervision of Opal Wolford. The teacher of the group is Ora 
Gunkler. Berea College students are assisting Mrs. Gunkler. 
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Mary Mumford, director of the nursery school, University of 
Kentucky writes that the Home Economics Department is offering a course 
for men which includés a series of lectures in the field of child develop- 
ment and family living. They are also beginning a series of evening 
lectures for non-major home-economics students. 


' The Kentucky Council of Churches is sponsoring a nursery school 
this year in one of the Lexington Kentucky churches. The particular church 
was chosen because of its strategic location in the community. The parents 
meet once each month for a discussion of their problems. The coyncil hopes 
that this enterprise will be a successful demonstration of what churches 
do for children in various communities, 


The Lexington Council for Social Planning has been having meetings 
to study the situation and determine the possibility of-organizing nursery 
schools in connection with the public schools if the need proves to be 
sufficient. The work of this group is still in the formative stage. 


LOUISIANA: Willie Fletcher, School of Home Economics » Louisiana Polytechnic 
Institute, Ruston. 


The following are directors of Nursery Schools in colleges which 
are under the State Board of Education of Louisiana, 


Kathryn Warren, B.S., M.S., University of Tennessee, is Director 
of the Nursery School and Assistant Professor of Home Economics at 
Louisiana State University. (I have not had any contact with her, so I 
can't report any of her activities.) 


Marie Dum, B.S, Northwestern State College, (La.), M.S. Louisiana 
State University, is Director of the Nursery School and Assistant Professor 
in Home Economics at Northwestern in Natchitoches, Louisiana. She has 
served as state sponsor for Home Economics Clubs for several years, 


’ Nora Smith, M.S, Texas State College for Women, is Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Home Economics and Director of the Nursery School at Southwestern, 
Lafayette, Louisiana. 


Elizabeth Sue H. Marlor, B.S., M.S., University of Tennessee, is 
Assistant Professor of Home Economics and Director of the Nursery School 
at Southeastern in Hammond, Louisiana. Mrs. Marlor is chairman of the 
Child Development section of the Louisiana Educational Association. 


Willie Fletcher, B.A., Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, M.S., Iowa 
State College, is Associate Professor in Home Economics and Director of the 
Nursery School at Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Ruston, Louisiana, She 
will serve as chairman of a series of radio broadcasts on Child Development 
which will be given over Station KRUS in Ruston, 


Alma Mae Scarbrough, M.S. Iowa State College, is teaching again 
this year. She has tivo lovely young children, a girl almost three and a 
boy almost one, Mrs. Scarbrough is Director of the First Baptist Church 
Kindergarten-Nursery School in Ruston, Louisiana, She is having a very 
successful program and all of the parents participate monthly. 
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ON THE PERSONAL AND STATE SIDE 


MARYLAND: Mary C. Knox (Mrs. John E,), Milford Mill Rd., Pikesville 8, 


Onica Prall is on leave of absence and is teaching in Greece, 


MASSACHUSETTS: Lillian Gehri, Wheelock College , 47 Pilgrim Rd., Boston, 


The New England Association for Nursery Education held its 
semi-annual meeting on Saturday, October 28, 1950, at Simmons College in 
Boston, Mass. Lorraine Benner, Assistant Professor of Education and Child 


Study at Smith College, President of the Association, presided at the 
general 


Suzanne Van Amerongen, Psychiatrist, Human Relations Service of 
Wellesley and the Habit Clinic of Boston, spoke on the subject "Preventa- 
tive Medicine and Early Childhood Education" at the opening session. 


The approximate two hundred registrants chose one of the five 
discussion groups in which to participate: 


1. What Do Today's Children Need from Today's Acult? led by 
Judith Cauman, Community Services of Metropolitan Boston 


2. What Hospitalization Means to the Yound Child » Led by 
Mrs. James Garfield, Boston Floating Hospital. 


3. The Problems of the Small Private School led by M. H. Keller, 
Nursery School, Belmont 


4, Administrative Problems of Schools for Young Children, led 
by Harriet C. Nash, Connecticut State Department of Education 


5. Problems of Teachers with Three Years or Less Experience, led 
by Ruth Cameron, Springfield College, Mass. 


The session was closed with a report from Abigail Eliot, Director 
of the Nursery Training School of Boston on her experiences and her impres- 
sions of the "World Organization for Early Childhood Education" which she 
attended in Vienna last summer. 


Mary A. Wagner, Associate Professor of ¢ Raucation ana Child Study, 
and Director of the Elisabeth Morrow Morgan Nursery School of Smith College 
is enjoying a sabbatical leave for the year 1950-51. During the first 
semester of this college year Miss Wagner was in Santa Fe, New Mexico, where 
she visited some Indian Reservations, On January 19th Miss Wagner sailed 
for Beirut, Lebanon, where she will be a member of the teaching staff of the 
American University during the second semester, She plans to visit friends 
and tour the British caine before returning to Smith College early in 
September, 
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MICHIGAN: Grace Graveline, 18294 Wormer St., Detroit. 


Nellita Detweiler Fithian has joined the staff of the State Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare to work with Roberta Hemingway as Nursery, Education 
Consultant. She will be assigned to the metropolitan area in Detroit, 


Shirley Newson, assistant professor Home Management and Child Devel- 
opment, Michigan State College, is looking for new quarters for the nursery 
school and related laboratories for students. The fast growing Michigan 
State College is uprooting the nursery school house to build a new library. 


Shirley reports that the staffs of the three nursery schools at Michi- 
gan State College met together in January with Dr. Helen Lanting of the Lansing 
Children's Clinic for a discussion of the clinic's services to children, 


Bernice Borgman of Michigan State College Nursery School is editor of 
the "Nursery School News of Michigan." The first issue was sent out in the 
fall to inform commnities of what other areas in Michigan are doing to 
provide nursery groups for children. This release is a publicity effort of 
the Citizens' Council on Early Childhood Education, We are looking forward 
to further issues and progress. 


Marie Spratt, Iowa State 'hi and M.A. Michigan '50, has left Amn Arbor 
and the Perry Nursery School, where she had been teaching since '48, due to 
her marriage October 2 to Harold Beaton of Washington, D. C. They are now 
living in Washington, and Marie is teaching at the National Cathedral School. 
Her place at Perry has been taken by Elizabeth Alden Talpey, Cornell '46, 

Mrs. Talpey taught at Woodruff School in Ypsilanti for the past two years, 


Elizabeth McHale is the director of the Perry Nursery School in Ann 
Arbor. Perry Nursery School is housed in the Perry Public School but is 
financed by parents fees and community chest funds, Building space and utili- 
ties are furnished by the Ann Arbor Public Schools. 


Mrs. McHale reports a meeting for parents and staff was held at the 
school Friday evening, January 5, Dr. William Morse of the University School 
of Education led a discussion following a showing of the film "Children's 
Emotions." A parents! committee served refreshments. 


Ann Louise Welch, treasurer of the Midwestern Association for Nursery 
Education, is in the College Elementary School of Central Michigan College 
of Education, Mt. Pleasant, Michigan, She has student teachers working with 
her in both the four year and five year old groups. She also gives consultant 
service to a small cooperative nursery. 


Due to the visit of Dr, Hazel Gabbard from the Office of Education 
Extended School Services Division, Washington, D.C., Michigan, had many 
meetings in February with people in Nursery Education and others interested in 
the group care of children. Dr. Gabbard brought to us the latest thinking 
relative to children in the anticipated long period of defense planning. 
Meetings with lay and professional people from health, welfare, education 
should be helpful to Michigan in making the necessary preparations for federal, 
state, and local participation in any programs involving children. 
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ON THE PERSONAL AND STATE SIDE 


MINNESOTA: Katherine Roberts, 1513 First Ave.,.S.W. » Rochester. 


Judith Schoelkopf, psychologist at the Rochester Child Health 
Institute, will be on leave from January to July, 1951, in order to complete 
her residence requirements for the Ph. D, at New York University, 


Margaret Nesbitt of Purdue University was married during the 
summer to Professor Charles Murphy of the Purdue History Department. 


_ Penelope Scott, formerly on the staff of Iowa State College » was 
married September 1, 1950, to Mr. Bruce Griffing. 


Janet Keith, a teacher in the Rochester Demonstration Nursery 
Schools, became the wife of Dr. W. C. Shands on October 21, 1950. Upon 
completion of Dr. Shands! Fellowship at the Mayo Foundation, they will live 
in Jackson, Mississippi. Mississippi Nursery Schools people please note. 


Miriam Lowenberg is the president-elect of Omicron Nu, the honor 


society for home economics. She is also on.the White House Contepanee Committee 
of the American Dietetics Association. 


Mrs. C. Anderson Aldrich is now living at 545 Hill Terrace, Winnetka, 
Illinois. She is working on the Board of the Community Nursery in Winnetka, 


During the 1950 summer session Helen Remley of the Rochester Demonstra- 


tion Nursery Schools studied with Betsey Williams at the University of 
Washington, 


The Publications Committee (Evelyn Beyer, chairman, Gertrude Chitten- 
den, Mary Elizabeth Keister) has been working hard to get a series of new 
pamphlets ready for the National Conference in March, 1951... 


"What Does the Nursery School Teacher Teach?" by Elizabeth Doak 

"Science Experiences for the Preschooler" by Dorothy Haupt 

"The Teacher Sets the Stage” by Evelyn Beyer 

"Living Music With Young Children" by Mary L, Barrett 

"Colds in-the Nursery School" by Isabel Diehl 

"Let's Play Outdoors"by Katherine Read and Staff 

"Do They Need to be Bored in Kindergarten" by Sr. Mary deLourdes 

"Programs and Standards for Children Under Six" by Ruth Andrus, . 
Harriett Nash, Jessie Stanton. 


NEW_JERSEY: Florence M, Mason, Miss Mason's School, 341 Nassau St., Princeton 


_ Miss Ethel Bader is the president of the New Jersey organization. 
She had a very interesting trip last summer under the auspices of the University 
of Colorado International Relations Workshop. Enroute to Capri from Rome she 
met a three-year-old Italian child. As a result, Miss Badar's school, the 
Gateway Nursery School, Montclair, New Jersey, has collected used clothes and 
filled a Christmas stocking for this child. 
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The New Jersey organization is working this year to coordinate the 
interests and activities of as many groups as possible within the State toward 
better legislation in building up the standards for child care groups and 
nursery schools, The State Association has three meetings a year and these 
give an opportunity for the members to hear outstanding leaders in the field. 


The New Jersey Association ts composed of the central, southern, 
Essex, Bergan and northern chapters, These chapters in their local meetings 
are stressing workshop experiences, 


The New Jersey Nursery Association bulletin is published three or 
four times a year, 


NEW MEXICO: John Julia McMahon, New Mexico State A & M, Box 401, State College 


Florence Shroeder » Director of University of New Mexico Nursery School, 
Albuquerque, is ‘back at the University after a year of study at New York 
University and a‘ summer in Europe. 


Eastern New Mexico University Nursery School is housed in new 
Quarters, the former student union building. This new housing provides 
super physical facilities for the children and staff. 


Jean Wright, June graduate of New Mexico College of A. & M.A. 
and a student helper in the college nursery school is now teaching kinder- 
garten in Olaa, Hawaii, 


The New Mexico College of A. & M.A. Nursery School-Kindergarten 
has made provisions for an increased enrollment for the fall 1950. There is 
now a First and Second Grade located-in a nearby building on the campus, 
thus extending services to children in the area, Thanks to the interest and 
efforts of some of the men students in two classes whose members make weekly 
observations in the Nursery School, the playground has been enlarged, thus 
giving the children needed shady area and some grass. What busy workers the 
older N.S, groups were the next morning in their efforts to rake up sticks, 
cut grass, etc., so their new play area would be safe and clean! 


In the course, Principles and Practices of Nursery School Kinder- 
garten Education taught at N. M. College of A. & M.A. there is the largest 
enrollment in the history of the course. It is significant that such a cross 
section of persons are enrolled: principals, classroom teachers, under- 
graduates, parents and laypeople. One third of the class members commute 
40 miles from El Paso, one night per week for the course. 


The N.M,A.A.U.W. is planning to urge the passage of a state bill 
for the provision of free public education for the five year olds of the 
state. 


WEW YORK: Lillie Brissman, 128 W. 104th St., New York 25. 


The Council for Early Childhood Education (representing New York 
State A.C.E, and A.N.E,) drew up a plan of work for the coming year at 
its Fall meeting. On the subject of legislation, it was decided to place 
special emphasis on a campaign to secure the passage of bills to register 
private schools and provide state-aid for nursery schools. 
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ON THE PERSONAL AND STATE SIDE 


Cornelia Goldsmith, Chief of the Division of Day Care and Foster 
Homes, N,Y.C. Department of Health, spent a month in Puerto Rico, at the 
request of the Puerto Rican government, where she was asked to make recommenda- 
tions for the improvement of services to young children. 


Dorothy Hayes is the new coordinator of the Dept. of Early Childhood 
Education at State Teachers College, New Paltz. 


Jessie Hahn, formerly of New Paltz, is a new faculty member at Cort- 
land State Teachers College, 


Terry Spitalny is the new Director of the Sarah Lawrence College 
Nursery School. The former Director, Elizabeth Doak, is now the Ass't Director 
of the Elementary School of the Downtown Community School. 


Frances Mayfarth is a new member of the faculty at New York Univ- 


ersity. 


The New York State Association for Nursery Education is preparing 4 
Bulletin on cooperative schools in New York. The Bulletin is being prepared 
on the basis of information which will be obtained from questionnaires which 
are being sent to all cooperative schools in the state. 


Eveline Omwake, the new President of the N.Y.S.A.N.E. is now the 
Director of the Poughkeepsie Day School in Poughkeepsie, N.Y., as well as a 
member of the Vassar College faculty. | 


NORTH CAROLINA: Thelma L, Reeves, P.O. Box 785, North Carolina College, 
Durham, 


Thelma Reeves is a graduate of Columbia University (1948) and 
_last summer attended the University of Minnesota. 


Last year she attended the Nashville Council for Education of Young 
Children, 


The Nursery School of the North Carolina College started in 
September 1948, They have 25 very alert, active, happy and intelligent 
children, ranging from 2-5. They have a monthly Parents' Meeting, at 
which time there is a speaker, film shown or special activity. Last April 
they started a "Fathers Nirht", which proved quite successful and enjoy- 
able. A film was shown, tasty refreshments served. They also have a "Night 
of Fun", when Mothers and Fathers come out together. On this night games 
are played. The prizes given away are gifts for children. (Books, cars, 
records, etc.) They hope to sponsor in the very near future, projects to 
raise money for less fortunate children, 


This pest Xmas, the Nursery School children invited fifteen less 
fortunate children, to share in their Xmas party. Each child in the Nursery 
brought a gift to put around the tree for the children. Ole Saint Nick was 
present to talk with the children and to give out the presents. It was very 
pleasant to see children, who otherwise would be deprived of gifts, deprived 
of sitting on Santa's knee, etc., smiling and going away happy. 
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OHIO: Mary B. Anawalt, (Mrs.), Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware. 


University Hospitals of Cleveland in cooperation with 
Western Reserve University Medical School, Department of Psychiatry, 
are about to start a new venture in preschool education. A Nursery 
School will be opened this Spring which will be used as a training 
center for medical students, interns and residents of University 
Hospitals as well as for students in other fields at Western Reserve. 
The Nursery School will have facilities for psychotherapy for those 
mothers and children who may need it. The staff of the new Nursery 
School will be particularly interested in exploring the value of a 
carefully planned educational set-up as a factor in therapy and to 
learn which difficulties in young children require individual treat- 
ment and when work with the mother and the experiences in the Nursery 
School can bring about changes. 


Emma Nuschi Plank is the director. She had her training 

in the field of Early Childhood Education both in this country and 
Europe where she studied with Maria Montessori and Anna Freud. She 
has been a teacher and director of schools for young children in 
Vienna and San Francisco and has had considerable experience in work 
with parents, in the training of teachers (Mills College, San Francisco 
State College), and as a relief worker with the American Friends 
Service Committee in Austria after World War II. 


Mary Lane resigned her position as head teacher of the 
Ohio State University Nursery School last summer to become supervisor 
of the Lakewood Day Nursery, a member of the Cleveland Day Nursery 
Association. Her. position at Ohio State University is now held by 
Nore jane Johnston from Simmons College. 


Ruth Hoeflin, formerly of Merrill-Palmer School, received 
her Ph.D. at Ohio State University in December. She is an Instructor 
in Child Development at that institution. 


Helene Heye, head of the department of Child Development, 
School of Home Economics, Ohio State University, is chairman of a special 
committee of the Ohio Commission on Children and Youth, appointed to 
study the Education of the Preschool Child. The program of work is 
being outlined and has not yet been announced, 


Julia J. Nehls is the new Director of the Ohio University 

Nursery School. Miss Nehls received her Master's degree from that 
institution last June, presenting for her thesis research on recordings 
¥ , of children's stories, -- an interesting and relatively unexplored 

bs field of study, also a pertinent one in view of the steady increase in 

the production and sale of children's phonograph records. 


Eleanor Hosley, Executive Secretary of the Day Nursery Association, 
and Mr. Mark Schinnerer, Superintendent of the Cleveland Public Schools, 
attended a meeting in Washington called by the U.S, Office of Education 
and the Children's Bureau to discuss the plans relating to the care of 
children in the present national emergency. 
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ON THE PERSONAL AND STATE SIDE 


Florence Bender, Director of the Nursery School at Bowling Green 
State University, reports the organization of a group of four year olds, 
to be operated as a cooperative project. The teacher is paid from fees 
charged the parents for a full semester's attendance, Each mother assists 
the teacher for one week during that semester. Student teachers are 
assigned to the group for practical experience. ‘Some mothers have been 
quite free in expressing their interest and pleasure in assisting with 
the group. 


Amy Brady Dwelly has taken a position as wecepnmeenme of 
the Bingham Day Nursery. 


Through the generosity of the Cleveland Foundation a grant has 
been given to the Day Nursery Association of Cleveland for employment of 
a consultant to work specifically with the Parent-Cooperative nurseries 
in Cuyahoga County. Mrs. Howard Beaufair, who had her own nursery school 
and also is working as director of the Euclid Cooperative Pre-School, has 
accepted this position on a part-time basis. 


OREGON: Miriam A, Wiggenhorn, School of Home Economics, State College, 
Corvallis. 


Plans are being made for a two week workshop to be held in June 
at Oregon State College, using the Nursery School as a laboratory for 
teachers, supervisors and administrators. Members of the workshop will 
participate in The Nursery School program as well as in observation. 
The group will meet for discussion daily, following the nursery school 
session. The workshop will be under the direction of Katherine Read 
and Miriam Wiggenhorn, 


RHODE ISLAND: Dura Louise Cockrell, Rhode Island State College, 
Dept. of Child Development & Welfare, Kingston. 


A number of NANE members from Rhode Island attended the very 
excellent Fall Meeting of the New England Association for Nursery Education 
in Boston. Among those from Rhode Island were Sylvia Habel, Jeanette 
Coffran, Hope Brown, Mirian Roberts, Helen Johnson and Dura Louise Cockrell. 


A meeting of the Rhode Island Branch of the New England Association for 
Nursery Education was held on Thursday, November 16th, 1950, at the 
Mary C. Wheeler School. Dr. Eric Denhoff, Pediatrician was the speaker. 


Sylvia Haber visited Nursery Schools in Europe last summer and 
particularly enjoyed her visit in Denmark with Bodil Farup, who came to 
this country to study a year ago under Rockefeller auspices, and who is 
directing the opening of Child Guidance Clinics in Copenhagen, Denmark. 


Eileen Herrington of London, England, was a student in the Depart- 
ment of Child Development and Family Relations, Rhode Island State College 
last year. She is one of the eleven students from foreign countries to 
receive scholarships from the American Home Economics Association. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA:: Dorothy M. Forsythe, Box 2, Winthrop College, Rock Hill. 


Dorothy M, Forsythe attended the Institute sponsored by the 
Columbia Preschool Council in cooperation with the South Carolina Con- 
ference of Social Work in November, She took'a panel of photographs of 
Winthrop College Nursery School, and also an exhibit of play equipment 
made from scrap material, by Winthrop College students. Two hundred 
and nine preschool groups were invited, 


SOUTH DAKOTA: Warren S. Funk (Mrs.), 1617 Carter Place, Sioux Falls, S.D.. 


News from South Dakota still concerns the White House Conference 
and Mental Health, Our -new governor has promised us that he will appoir’ 
a State Committee for Children and Youth to continue the work started by 
his predecessor's committee in preparation for the White House Conference, 
so it would seem that their work will not end with that conference, 


In Mental Health three communities are now at work on projects 
for counseling and treatment services. One psychiatric clinic is in opera- 
tion; in another community a. school social worker now at work. Here in 
Sioux Falls we are slowly laying a solid groundwork for a county Mental 
Health clinic and program, which we hope will become 4 reality in the not 
too distant future. These developments are all firsts for this state, 


Another legs encouraging development is the report from both a 
local and state child welfare agency that there was a marked increase, in 
January, of requests for care of children from broken homes, We wonder 
how widespread this trend may be and what are the causes. Are outside 
pressures and uncertainties becoming so great that parents who are having 
difficulties at home are simply giving up the task of keeping their 
families together? 


TENNESSEE: Mrs. Olive B. McVicker, 4211 Kirtland Ave., Nashville 4, 


‘The Nashville Council is under way with an active year. The 
November meeting was a workshop evening with creative materials held at 
the Peabody Nursery School. Gean Morgan who is teacher of the Peabody 
group was in charge of the planning. Mrs. Fenker, who is really advisor 
to everyone in nursery school education here, — on the importance of 
creative activity. 


Mrs. Charles F. Allen (Katherine Bradstreet) resigned from 
her position with Oak Ridge Schools effective October 1, 1950. Mrs. Mary 
Owen Bruce, Kindergarten Teacher of Oak Ridge Schools, and formerly of 
Nashville, Temn,, replaced Mrs. Allen and is in charge of Grove Nursery 
School, Mrs, Allen resigned in favor of having a Nursery of her own - 
let's hope for twins - late in March. ’ 
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ON THE PERSONAL AND STATE SIDE 


TEXAS: Hazel McCanne, 211 W. Wood, San Marcos, 


Hazel McCanne is Supervisor of the Campus Elementary Nursery 
School and Kindergarten and Assistant Professor of Education in Southwest 
Texas State Teacher's College, San Marcos, Texas. 


The Campus Elementary Pre-School program has expanded from one 
group of children ranging in age from two to six years taught by one 
teacher to three groups consisting of a nursery school with fifteen 
children two to four years old and two sections of twenty-five children 
five years old taught by three teachers. Mrs. Wilma McCoy and Miss 
Dorys Higgs are teaching the two kindergartens which have become an 
integral part of the Elementary School serving Southwest Texas State 
Teachers' College as a laboratory for student teaching, Miss Gladys 
Satterwhite is the teacher of the Nursery School which serves college 
students and faculty members as an educational venture for their children. 
The various divisions of the college as Art, Music, Education, Physical 
Education, and Home Economics use the Nursery School to provide experiences 
for their students in working with young children, The settee: are 
examples of the activities these students experience: 


Observation of Children's art activities 

Collecting samples of children's work for examples of beginnings 
in expression through the various art media 

Discovering the types of music children enjoy 

Discovering Children's rhythmic abilities 

Observation of the social climate conducive to musical expression 

Analysis of children's behavior through observational records in 
child study courses 

Observing stages of development in play activities. 


During one semester of the regular school year and one session of 
the summer school, the Home Economics students gain actual experience in car- 
ing for and working with children through planned participation in daily 
activities. This experience constitutes the laboratory requirements for 
their Child Development Course, 


Mr. Dale E. Howard, under the direction of Dr. Henry J, Otto and 
sponsored by the 1e Texas Elementary Principals and Supervisors Association pre- 
pared a service bulletin entitled, "A Survey of Present Practices in the Ac- 
crediting of Private and Parochial Nursery Schools in the United States." 

A very careful analysis is made of the accreditation practices in each of 

the states having state control, semi-state control, and non-control. He con- 
cludes that it is becoming important for states to enact legislation equipping 
them with authority to control the establishment and operation of private 

and parochial schools conducted in the form of nursery schools, kindergartens, 
and elementary schools. There should be legal provision requiring the. registra- 
tion of all such private and parochial schools with every State Department of 
Education, State registration of these schools should be hélpful in offer- 

ing a guide for standards of operation by which the schools could be evalu- 
ated and accredited. 
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VIRGINIA: Ida Jones Curry, Hampton Institute, Hampton. 


For the past’three years the department has been working 
with students sent to America by the government in Liberia to study 
preschool education at Hampton. The students returned to Liberia last 
August and are now organizing and setting up the first mrsery school 
program in their respective communities, 
(Mrs.) Conway B. Rodgers is a Junior Primary teacher in the 
public school system in Richmond but has taught-nursery school and is 
very much interested in them still. She is still heading a committee 
that is working for local legislation. Three articles she wrote while 
at New York University last summer were published in the Richmond News 
Leader in the early fall. They dealt with choosing a good nursery school. 
She expects to attend the Biannual Conference in March as she is serving 
on Christine Heinig's Public Relations and Legislation Committee. 


WISCONSIN: Helen C. Dawe, Dept. of Home Economics, University of 
‘Wisconsin, Madison, : 


Miss Wimifred Lewis joined the staff of the University of Wis- 
consin as instructor in Home Economics this last fall. She is in charge 
of the group of four year old children and assists in teaching the course 
for the senior Child Development majors, Miss Lewis received her under- 
graduate training in Child Development at the University of Wisconsin, re- 
ceived her master's degree at the Child Welfare Research Station at the 
State University of Iowa and taught in the Nursery School at the University 
of Michigan. 


At the beginning of the second semester, the Nursery School will 
open in its new quarters; a remodeled temporary building, There is more 
space than before and all the rooms are on one level. 


Celia Stendler of the University of Illinois will be among the 
speakers at Farm and Home Week, In another part of the Farm and Home Week 
program some of the information from the White House Conference will be 
disseminated, | 
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ON THE PERSONAL AND STATE SIDE 


This section of THE BULLETIN is compiled by your editor 

and based on the materials of interest to our readers sent by 

’ individual members and by the state representatives. Your rep- 

_ resentative will welcome hearing from you and learning of your 
professional activities in order that your state and region may 
be adequately covered in relation to news in the fields of early 
childhood education, welfare, medicine, and legislation. Please 
write her a line today or address your communication to the Editor: 
Viola Theman, School of Education, Northwestern Univ., Evanston, Ill. 
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National Aisociation for Nursery Education 


ANNOUNCES THE FOLLOWING NEW PUBLICATIONS: 


Do They Need to Be Bored in Kindergarten? by Sister Mary de Lourdes $ .10 
Do Nursery School Children Have More Colds? by Isabelle Diehl $ 210 


Let's Play Outdoors, by Katherine Read : $ 430 
(25 or more copies .25 each) 
Living Music with Children, by Mary Barrett | - Ba 
(25 or more copies .15 each) 
The Teacher Sets the Stage, by Evelyn Beyer ‘ e 
(25 or more copies .15 each) 
IN PRESS 


What Does the Nursery School Teacher Teach? 


The Education of Children Under Six in Public Schools--Programs and Standards 


ORDER BLANK 


Orders may be checked on this page. Current publications list will 
be sent with each shipment. Indicate mumber of each publication in [| 
Address communication to National Association for Nursery Education 
Roosevelt College, 430 S. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 5, Illinois . 
Please make checks payable to National Association for Nursery Education, 
Official purchase orders will be billed on request, 


Name 


Address 


OTHER AVAILABLE NANE PUBLICATIONS 
Essentials of Nursery School Education 
Nursery School Before and After ($ .50 per doz.) 


Nursery Schools in Relation to American Culture Pattern--What are We 
Educating For? by Ruth Benedict 


Policies for Guiding Legislative Action, New York State Council for 
Early Childhood Education 202 


Schools for Young Children in Twenty-seven Countries 250 


Some Ways of Distinguishing a Good Nursery School $. 205 
.O4 each for 50 to 100 copies; .03 each for 100 copies or more) 


Today's Children in Germany, by Agnes Snyder $ .10 
Why Have Nursery Schools? by J. Hymes Jr. $ 205 
A Bibliography of Nursery School Education, 1947 $1.25 


A Good Nursery School in Your Free Public School--That's What You Want 
for Your Child, by James L, Hymes, Jr. $ 205 


Conserving Human Resources in the Field of Early Childhood, 
by L. K, Frank $ 15 


Cultivating the Roots of Democracy ($1.50 per doz.) $ .15 
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